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Ancient Drama Without Pain 


By B. LAWLER 
Hunter College of the City of New York 


A group of teachers of the classics stood looking at 
a poster announcing a performance of a Greek play in 
English. 

“T wish that my students could put on a Greek drama,” 
said one of the teachers, “but they can’t, of course. 
They are only high-school seniors.” 

“Mine are college girls,” said another, “but they have 
-no outdoor theater.” 

“Mine could not afford the expense,” said a third. 
“T teach in a poorer quarter of the city.” 

“Mine would never have the time for the rehearsals, 
or for memorizing the long parts,” said another. “It 
must take a year to do a play like that.” 

“And where,” exclaimed another, “would we, in our 
small college, find a student with talent enough to carry 
a major role in a Greek tragedy!” 

They shook their heads sadly, and passed on. 

It is true that an clavorate production of an ancient 
drama is a colossal undertaking—especially in these 
days of crowded curricula and of frantically competing 
extracurricular activities. Nevertheless, it is entirely 
possible for high-school seniors or college students to 
put on a creditable performance of a masterpiece of 
ancient drama, in English translation of course, with a 
very small expenditure of time, effort, and money, and 
with a very large return in increased appreciation of 
ancient literature, together with the satisfaction and joy 
that come from creative activity of any sort, and rather 
especially from a gratification of the dramatic instinct. 

For a number of semesters the present writer taught 
a course in Greek civilization to entering college fresh- 
man girls, some of them of rather tender years. Re- 
peatedly the students in this course, coming in with no 
previous contact with Greek literature, developed a con- 
suming interest in Greek plays. (That is, of course, an 
old story to most college teachers of the classics; and 
the eternal appeal of the masterpieces of Greek and 
Roman drama has been demonstrated frequently and 
conclusively, from antiquity down to the current season 
on Broadway.) Out of that interest grew a series of 
informal dramatic presentations which became a feature 
of the activities of the freshman year, and, in a sense, 
a sort of college “tradition.” 

About the middle of each semester a committee drawn 
from the various sections of the class in Greek civiliza- 
tion met and chose a play for presentation. In general, 
the committees tended to select a tragedy for the winter 
Semester and a comedy (expurgated, of course) for the 
spring semester; but occasionally there was a departure 

from that arrangement—notably one spring, when an 
embarrassment of riches, in the form of eager would-be 
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actresses, resulted in the production of both a tragedy 
and a comedy! Now and then Roman plays were 
chosen—legitimately, it would seem, as representing the 
tradition of Greek New Comedy. Usually each class 
strove to be original, and to produce a play not given 
before in the series; but occasionally plays were repeat- 
ed, for some special reason—as when one class came up 
triumphantly with a pair of real twins, thereby prac- 
tically obligating itself to do the Menaechmi, although 
the play had been done twice before. Some of the dramas 
chosen over the years were the Thesmophoriazusae, 
Ecclesiazusae (both perennial favorites in a woman’s 
college), T’rojan Women (very popular in recent years 
because of world conditions), Alcestis, Mostellaria, An- 
tigone, Clouds, Electra, Menaechmi, Iphigenia among 
the Taurians, Birds, and Andria. Incidentally, one by- 
product of this stage of the proceedings was always an 
intensified voluntary reading of ancient plays, not only 
by the committee, but by a critical body of the general 
public, as exemplified by the other members of the class, 
who showed no hesitation in advising the committee of 
its own several opinions. 

The play chosen, the class proceeded to invite any 
interested freshmen in the college to try out for parts. 
The instructor of the course, assisted by a student com- 
mittee on tryouts, spent three or four noon-hours listen- 
ing to the voices of some sixty or seventy aspirants for 
dramatic honors, and then, after due deliberation, posted 
on a bulletin board the names of those chosen for the 
cast. In the case of a Roman play, usually two com- 
plete casts were chosen—one to serve as alternates, or 
one for each of two performances. In the case of a Greek 
drama, more than the prescribed fifteen persons in 
tragedy, twenty-four in comedy, were chosen for the 
chorus, as a safeguard against possible defections. 

The minor members of the cast proceeded now to 
copy their parts upon index cards. The leading char- 
acters secured complete texts of the play from the col- 
lege library, and began to familiarize themselves with 
their roles. No memorization of parts was required; for 
our performances were always announced simply as 
“dramatic readings in costume.” However, it was 
gratifying to note how many of the cast voluntarily 
memorized portions, at least, of their roles. (It has 
been my observation that young people really like to 
memorize, especially if the material be in verse.) 


The choral passages were divided among the members 
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of the chorus, some of the lines being assigned for “solo” 
reading, some in “duet” or “trio” arrangement, some 
to be read or chanted in unison. An effort was made to 
secure an effective contrast in pitch and timbre from 
one speaker to another. Frequently students were found 
to have had a little experience in “choral reading” or 
“verse speaking” in high school. These were used as 
“assistant directors” for the chorus. 


Rehearsals for the chorus were held separately at 
first. A meeting of the chorus was called for a noon- 
hour, and the play was “blocked out.” To each member 
were given typed directions for movement and grouping 
for the play as a whole—since, once on the scene, the 
chorus must remain there throughout the performance, 
and each person must have plenty of “stage business” 
to keep her occupied. The students were shown pic- 
tures of Greek gestures and attitudes, and were assigned 
particular ones for practice. As in the case of the major 
characters, no memorization was required. The students 
were told to copy their lines on cards, which were to be 
held inconspicuously in their hands during rehearsals and 
performances. 

We found that about ten noon-hour rehearsals sufficed 
for the chorus, about seven for the cast. The last three 
or four were joint rehearsals, for cast and chorus to- 
gether. The girls always rose to the challenge of the 
play, grasping its feeling quickly; and we never ceased 
to marvel at the sincerity of their youthful interpreta- 
tions of the great roles. 


Costumes were kept simple. We had, in fact, an un- 
written law against the expenditure of more than fifteen 
cents per person for accessories! The girls brought 
old curtains or couch-covers or bedspreads, or the pro- 
verbial sheet. With careful draping, and with a judicious 
application of silver or gold paper borders, and with 
the help of costume jewelry, these humble garments took 
on a surprisingly glamorous appearance. Beach sandals 
or other low, inconspicuous shoes were brought from 
home or borrowed. For the Birds, headdresses were 
made of paper bags, with profile drawings of birds’ 
heads, in colored crayon, pasted on each side of the 
bag. A few admiring mothers actually donated to us 
certain windfalls in the form of old evening dresses 
that could be remodeled into chitons for an Antigone or 
a Praxagora, or old capes that could be swung with 
tremendous effect by a Menelaus or an Orestes. New 
materials were strictly taboo—lest the girls begin to 
feel any obligation to purchase costumes, or to com- 
pete with one another in any way. Each semester left 
us with a residue of abandoned or contributed costumes 
and properties; and in this way we built up a rather 
startling collection of oddly-assorted treasures. 


Our performances were free to all who cared to come. 
I have never approved of admission charges for school 
plays, and have never directed one for which such a 
charge was made. To my mind, the sole legitimate 
purpose of a student dramatic performance is to develop 
the students, and to increase their appreciation of the 
drama. For the attainment of this purpose an audience 
is pleasant and desirable, of course; but it is the student, 
not the spectator, who is to be considered at all times. 
As a necessary corollary of this view, a professionalized 
production, with a paying audience which expects to get 


its money’s worth in dramatic finish, is to be regarded 
as entirely unnecessary — as, in fact, pedagogically 
questionable. 

We usually gave two or three performances of each 
play, in a large classroom, with no stage, and with a few 
plain screens as “scenery.” Our capacity audiences in- 
cluded students, faculty members, the Dean, elevator 
operators, lunchroom attendants, the traffic policeman 
just going off duty at the corner, a sprinkling of parents 
and “boy friends,” representatives of the college press, 
a few stray high-school students, and, fiercely critical, 
the freshmen who had tried out unsuccessfully for our 
major roles. 

Our performances usually went off beautifully. The 
cards or books held in the hands of the cast were un- 
obtrusive, and the reading was always free and expres- 
sive. The chorus grouped itself gracefully, and followed 
the lines with appropriate bodily movements and ges- 
tures. To be sure, we had minor vicissitudes—as who 
has not, in the realm of amateur dramatics? But we 
did succeed in bringing the ancient drama into the 
conscious experience of a great many young people who 
might never have been really aware of it otherwise. 

To this day, on the crowded streets of New York 
City, I occasionally am approached by a young matron 
with a vaguely familiar face, who accosts me joyously 
and tells me she was “Admetus in 1936” or “the leader 
of the chorus in 1940.” And I still feel a proprietary 
interest in a young actress in the movies (the sister of 
a popular two-fisted male star of the same medium) 
whom we launched as a sheet-draped Electra, not so 
many years ago. 

If college freshmen ean have such suecess with the 
ancient drama in simple production, why not high-schoo! 
seniors? The age differential is not great. I believe that 
teachers of secondary Latin will be astonished at the eager 
response they will receive if they once try a “dramatic 
reading in costume” of the eternally poignant Trojan 
Women, for instance, in their own schools. Great talent 
is not necessary; the young performers, if encouraged, 
will make up for it in sincerity and youthful dignity. 
And they will never forget the experience. 


The Illinois Classical Conference 


The 1946 Illinois Classical Conference at Bloomington, 
Illinois, centered about one theme, “Great Ideas from 
Greece and Rome.” The prepared responses to the 
papers provoked interesting and sometimes heated dis- 
cussion, 

On the evening of Friday, March 22, after an informal 
presidential address by Dorothy Harrod, of Kewanee 
High School, the Reverend Claude H. Heithaus, 8.J., of 
Marquette University, delivered a beautifully illustrated 
lecture on “Outstanding Examples of Sanity in Greek 
Art.” Saturday morning was given over entirely to a 
trilogy of great ideas from Greece and Rome: “The 
Concept of Democracy: Athens,” by Charles J. Adamec, 
of Knox College, with John Melchiors, of Loyola Univer- 
sity, responding; “The Concept of a World Order,” by 
Jeanne Gault, a senior student at Knox College; and 
“The Concept of International Law: Ius Gentium,” by 
Kevin Guinagh, of the Eastern Illinois State Teachers’ 
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College, with Joan Madsen, of the Leyden Community 
High School, responding. Finally, on Saturday after- 
noon the whole session was devoted to a second trilogy 
of great ideas from Greece and Rome: “Religious Aspects 
of the Atomic Theory,” by Clyde Murley, of North- 
western University, with Margaret Burkhardt, of Lyons 
Township High School and Junior College, responding; 
“The Immanence of a Rational God: Stoicism,” by Phillip 
DeLacy, of the University of Chicago, with Athene 
Nachtrieb Stultz, of Streator Township High School, 
responding; and “The Sanity of Greek Art: A Critique 
in the Light of Pure Reason,” by the Reverend Claude 
H. Heithaus, S.J., with Mary V. Braginton, of Rockford 
College, responding. 

The high quality, the brevity, and the unity of the 
program drew the largest crowd that has ever attended 
a down-state session of the Conference, and the enthu- 
siasm of those in attendance vindicated our faith in 
the intelligence and taste of Illinois teachers of the 
classics. 


Knox College NorMAN B. JoHNSON 


Pericles on Democracy 


By Aurrep P. DorsaAHN 
Northwestern University 


In the winter of the first year of the Peloponnesian 
War, the Athenians held the customary public funeral 
at the expense of the state in honor of those soldiers 
who had given their lives in the cause of their country. 
Pericles was the speaker. Thucydides has recorded his 
version of this famous oration in his history, 2.35-46. For 
the most part, Pericles praises Athenian democracy, 
which had at that time reached its fullest development. 
Let us look at his interpretation of democracy, and 
compare it with that of our own day. 

Athenian democracy did not enter into rivalry with 
the institution of its neighbors; it did not imitate others, 
but rather was imitated by them (37). Our country has 
held fast to a similar policy. Poverty was no bar to 
public service then, nor is it today. . 

Athens had many relaxations from toil, such as games 
and sacrifices (38). We, too, kept our athletic contests 
and all decent forms of amusement and recreation in 
operation in spite of our total mobilization for war. 

The Spartans had a laborious training for war from 
earliest youth, whereas the Athenians did not. With 
light heart and comparatively little training, the latter 
went into battle; their courage grew out of their disposi- 
tion and was not grafted in by law (39). In less than 
half a century, we ourselves have twice seen boys from 
school, office, shop, and farm band themselves together 
hastily, train briefly, and then defeat the finest armies 
that long training and stern discipline could produce. 
A large, compulsory army in time of peace is inconsistent 
with the spirit of democracy. 

Athens stood open to the world, so that all who wished, 
might come and see her greatness (39). This resembles 
the welcome which outsiders have always experienced 
in our own country. Communist Russia presents a dif- 
ferent picture. We shall probably share the secret of 
atomic power with the whole world. Pericles says specifi- 
eally that Athens did not prevent enemies from learning 
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secrets which might profit them. Such is the way of 
democracy. 


Athens was generous and magnanimous. She alone 
among her contemporaries bestowed benefits in the con- 
fidence of freedom, and not upon the calculation of 
profits (40). The unpaid war loans of World War I 
and the billions of lend-lease in the recent holocaust 
bear eloquent testimony to the unselfish character of our 
democracy. Our great country is not only the “arsenal 
of democracy,” but also its treasury. 

The freedom and independence of thought which pro- 
duced Athenian democracy permeate Greek literature. 
Study of the old classics provokes men to do their own 
thinking today. That is one reason why the classics 
should be studied by all students who are competent 
to do so. Study of the classics was greatly curtailed in 
Hitler’s Germany. When the Russians occupied Bul- 
garia in the late spring of 1945, their first sweeping, 
educational edict was the complete suppression of the 
study of Greek and Latin. Dictatorship cannot thrive 
among men whose minds are nourished in classical 
culture. 


The Christmas Gift 
(Adaptation of Catullus, 14) 


By Harpy ALEXANDER 
University of California 
Dear Larry, it’s pure luck for you 
That, entered on my list of friends, 
You stand well up; else, what I’d do 
To one who at this season sends 


“To dear old Phil” this book of verse, 
I fairly wince to contemplate! 

What tripe! Could you have chosen worse? 
And why select me for this fate? 


“A client gave it you as good, 

And so you passed it on,”—I see! 
Well, Larry, hating to be rude, 

I doubt you're being frank with me. 


"Twas some professor took you in, 
Some over-erudite Litt.D., 

To whom real verses would be sin, 
Or anything with fancy free. 


I’m glad your clients like you well 
Enough to make you gifts at times, 
But why turn Christmas into hell 
By foisting off on me such rhymes? 


The moment I can reach a shop 

Where printed things are sold, I'll buy 
And forward C.O.D. a crop 

Of world’s worst poems; eye for eye, 


And tooth for tooth revenge I’ll claim 
And make you suffer on the rack. 

Meantime you rubbish, whence you came 
With halting feet, go, get you back! 
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Editorial 


As we close Volume 22, our feeling is entirely one of 
gratitude to our contributors and subscribers. They 
have continued to give the loyal support to the new 
editor which they gave to Father Kleist and about which 
he so often spoke with evident gratification. We have 
endeavored in each issue to continue the policy of vary- 
ing the diet for our readers, who include classicists from 
high school, college, and university. And as we glance 
over the index to this volume we feel that the many 
needs of the individual reader as well as those of our 
different readers have been met with a variety in 
authors and subjects treated, and in types of articles. 
We look forward to many pleasant dealings with our 
contributors and subscribers in the Volumes to come. 


We regret that it has become necessary to raise the 
subscription price of the BULLETIN to $1.50. For 
many years the price has been $1.00, but the more than 
doubled cost of printing over these years makes it im- 
possible to keep the same price. We hope that this will 
not work any hardship on our subscribers. 


Professors Tavenner and Agard are to be congratulated 
on the fine program they prepared for the convention of 
the Classical Association of the Middle West and South 
in Cincinnati. The large number attending were justi- 
fied in their expectations with regard to the papers pre- 
sented, and the diversity of programs helped to sustain 
interest. 

While the teachers of classics have still to wait for 
definite indications that there is a swing of favor among 
postwar students to the liberal arts course, and specifi- 
cally to the classics, a strong bit of enticement was given 
in the announcement by Dr. Raymond Walters, presi- 
dent of the University of Cincinnati, of the “Cincinnati 
plan of classical scholarships.” An anonymous donor 
has made possible the financing of twenty-four $100 
scholarships annually for university freshmen and 
sophomores, beginning in September, 1947. Cincinnati 
public high school graduates with a minimum average 
of 80 and four years of Latin will compete for the fresh- 
man scholarships. We hope that Cincinnati will find 
many imitators over the country in her fostering of 
classical studies. 

The members of the Association were pleased to hear 
the Secretary-Treasurer propose that the Executive 
Committee canvass the membership for opinions on 
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changing the time of the convention, which is customarily 
the three days preceding Easter. 


Father Francis A. Sullivan, 8.J., has sent us a pro- 
gram of “An Evening of Epic Poetry,” presented by the 
Jesuit students of the humanities at St. Andrew-on- 
Hudson, Poughkeepsie. Amid the musical selections 
and essays of the evening there were two dramatic pre- 
sentations in the original Greek and Latin: “The Wrath 
of Achilles” (the Quarrel Seene) and “Evander” 
(Aeneid 8). 


St. Paul, Apostle and Martyr, by Igino Giordani. Trans- 
lated from the Italian by Mother Clelia Maranzana 
and Mother Mary Paula Williamson. New York, 
Macmillan, 1946. Pp. vii & 286. $2.50. 

This well-translated biography of St. Paul by the able 
Italian teacher, scholar, and writer, Igino Giordani, 
deserves the attention of THE CiasstcaL BULLETIN and 
its readers. As Professor Giordani says: 

Paul interests the man of letters and the theologian, the artist, 

and the sociologist. He is still all things to all men in a most 

amazing manner, (233-234). 

For us as men of letters the analysis of St. Paul’s 
fiery style can be of distinct advantage. Wilamowitz- 
Moellendorff calls it a classic of Hellenism; and this it 
is if he means to signify that St. Paul knew how to 
make language a docile and valuable instrument for the 
expression of thought. 

Fernand Prat, S.J., in his monumental two-volume 
work, La Théologie de Saint Paul, says: “Quand il le 
veut, et peut-étre sans y songer, il écrit des pages d’une 
grécité impeccable... .” (2.82). While not the classic 
that Fr. Prat’s is, Professor Giordani’s work is. still 
scholarly and interesting; and the translators have copied 
well his easy and rather delightful manner. 

St. Paul’s literary heritage places him in the first rank 
of writers. As classical scholars it is our duty to be- 
come acquainted with this phase of Paul’s universal 
character. The author’s analysis of the various Epistles 
of St. Paul is commendable and invites the attention of 
both teacher and student. 

J.A.F. 


The Humanities in Postwar Education 


By CHARLES CHRISTOPHER MIrrow 
Carleton College 


Altera iam teritur bellis (thus Horace writes) aetas: 
a second generation is suffering from the attrition of 
war. Our civilization is being wiped out. We are losing 
the finest of our youth, the treasured relics of the past, 
the very ideals which alone might give promise of a 
better future. 


Nec fera caerulea domuit Germania pube. 


We cannot even place the entire blame upon our enemies. 
Sic placet? he asks. Do you like it? What can be 
done about it? 

In the Epode from which I have been wresting from 
their context these adaptable phrases, Horace can sug- 
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gest nothing better—after the disastrous battle of 
Philippi—than a new beginning in some distant land 
of promise: 


Petamus arva divites et insulas. 


Some fifteen years later, as the friend and supporter 
of Augustus, the Roman poet wrote the six great patri- 
otic Odes that stand at the beginning of his third book. 
Here we have a more optimistic view, a more construc- 
tive program. There are certain fundamental human 
virtues that are essential to the perpetuity of a state. 
There is, to be sure, martial courage. But there are 
also the great ethical ideals of simplicity of living, of 
endurance and quiet faithfulness, of steadfast adherence 
to one’s purpose in a righteous cause, of wisdom and 
restraint and reverence for God and man. 


Dis te minorem quod geris, imperas, 


says Horace to his fellow Romans. He is suggesting a 
program of moral rearmament (I use these words in no 
limited or technical sense). He is pointing to education 
as his country’s hope for the future. He is stressing 
particularly the ethical virtues. 

How startlingly modern, how timely, it all sounds. 
Here we are, again at the close of a prolonged period 
of warfare, engaged in the work of reconstruction. 
Despite the blatant claims made by industry that, after 
the war, the markets would be flooded with bigger, 
better machines of every description, we cannot expect 
from technology any vital contribution to human wel- 
fare and happiness—except, perhaps, through the gift 
of greater leisure. And immediately the question arises: 
Leisure for what? It is to the schools and colleges that 
we must look for an answer. Doubtless there will be 
changes in the content of education—in the curricula of 
schools and colleges. But these changes will be made 
in the hope of satisfying certain unchanging human 
needs: some physical, some social, some intellectual, 
some spiritual. 

Let us consider the intellectual and spiritual needs: 
the requirements of the mind and of the spirit. These 
are outside and above the merely animal necessities of 
our physical nature. Education should do more than 
train the child to earn a living. It should teach him 
to live. How often we have heard that said! It is 
still true. Education should furnish his mind with pat- 
terns of truth, with examples of righteousness, with 
visions of beauty. It should fill his heart with a longing 
for the best gifts. A liberal education—the kind that is 
adapted for the pursuit of happiness in a free republic— 
should hold up as examples for the young to know and 
to cherish great virtues incarnate in great human beings. 
What do we mean by “the Humanities”? Are they not 
those studies which reveal human beings at their highest 
and best? And do we not observe in the greatest men 
such qualities as simplicity, patient endurance, quiet 
faithfulness, indomitable persistence in a good cause, 
and—above all—wisdom, restraint and reverence? 

How shall we put these things into the curriculum? 
A great man is known by what he does, by what he 
says, by what he is. Pericles is remembered by the un- 
challenged masterpieces of architecture and sculpture 
that have made ancient Athens the marvel of every age, 
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and by the undying utterances of his famed funeral 
oration. Socrates lives in the conversations preserved 
for us in the dialogues of his devoted friend and pupil. 
The Poor Man of Assisi still influences the world by 
what he was, through the thousands who walk in his 
footsteps and imitate his life. Surely it is in art, in 
music, and in literature that we come closest to the 
great souls who have contributed most to our civiliza- 
tion, our culture, our whole outlook on life. 

In every age men and women have made pilgrimages 
to shrines once hallowed by the living presence of the 
departed great. So also we may visit Horace’s farm in 
the Sabine Hills today, or the Eternal City, with its 
overwhelming reminders of the past, or ancient Pales- 
tine, for inspiration and a sense of communion with the 
greatest spirits of the human race. 

But we can likewise come into close and immediate 
contact with them by reading their living thoughts, 
preserved for us in books. It is here that the teacher 
of literature, and particularly the teacher of the litera- 
tures of ancient Greece and Rome, has an advantage 
over all others. “These studies nourish youth and de- 
light old age; they adorn prosperity and afford a refuge 
and a solace in adversity; they are a source of delight 
at home and no hindrance abroad; they spend whole 
nights with us, travel with us into foreign parts, and go 
with us on vacations in the country.” 

It seems to me that the teacher who is equipped to 
open to the postwar generation the achievements of 
mankind in every age can bestow upon his pupils a 
treasure that grows not old. 

It is better for the fullest enjoyment of Beethoven 
to hear him played by a great symphony orchestra. Fail- 
ing that, however, one may yet enjoy the music when it 
is borne through the air by radio or preserved for us on 
records. So also with great works of art. It is better to 
see them in reproductions than not at all. Likewise, 
if students of our modern age are not qualified or 
equipped to appreciate the Odyssey, the Aeneid or the 
Odes of Horace in the original, it is better to read them 
in translations than not at all. 


There is much to be said for the reading of great 
books of the past as the chief subject matter of history. 
The earliest scientists of the Western world were Greeks. 
Euclid and Pythagoras are names to conjure with in 
mathematics. Herodotus, the father of history, and 
Thucydides and Tacitus, are still models in that field. 
In philosophy, who can vie with Socrates, Plato and 
Aristotle? In architecture and in sculpture ancient 
Greece still stands supreme. Demosthenes and Cicero 
as yet are unsurpassed in the realm of speech. When 
Eugene O’Neill wrote Mourning Becomes Electra, he 
modelled his trilogy upon the Oresteia of Aeschylus, the 
inventor of tragedy. Nor can we ignore Rome’s bequest 
of law to our modern age, or forget that the New Testa- 
ment comes to us in the language of the Hellenistic 
Greeks. 

It is inconceivable that the classics of ancient Greece 
and Rome, which have for centuries formed the back- 
bone of Western education and culture, can ever be 
replaced by other subjects without incalculable loss. 
The Golden Thread of human thought expressed in 
literature leads inevitably back to Vergil and to Homer. 
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Horace is as modern and as immortal as any author 
who ever wrote. The ideas that animate our state—the 
great fundamental concepts of freedom and liberty— 
both words occur in the first stanza of America—spring 
from an ancient classical source. We cannot rightly 
apprehend our history, our institutions, our laws, our 
literature or our language without some study of Latin 
and of ancient history. 

If the ultimate aim of education as related to self- 
government in a democracy like our own is “voluntary 
action under moral responsibility,” then we must study 
the political and ethical and philosophical ideas of the 
ancient Greeks, and the political practice and experience 
of Rome. These are fundamental. 

All speculation as to the probable content of new 
curricula and how the Classics may fit into them is, 
I think, less important than it is to impress upon the 
minds of the general public the distinction between 
education and training. 

And the new world order will, in the last analysis, be 
composed of old-style human beings: men and women 
eager to learn, to advance beyond their fathers, to make 
some permanent contribution to the next generation. A 
mere hand-to-mouth existence, an absorption in the 
physical needs and comforts, however important the 
material aspects of life admittedly are, is not the pri- 
mary concern of education. The life is more than meat. 

The social aims that are summed up in the phrases 
“freedom from want” and “freedom from fear” are, of 
course, essential for happiness, as Aristotle long since 
pointed out. But these are not, after all, the basic 
interests of education as such. The body is more than 
raiment. The mind has other needs than can be satis- 
fied by a mere sense of security. 

But where can a man find enlightenment for the mind 
and food for the spirit? Where but in the time-tested 
panacea of a liberal education: in books of the ancients— 
veterum libris—is the familiar Horatian phrase. It is 
interesting to remember that Abraham Lincoln was 
strongly drawn to the very work that Socrates read in 
his prison cell before he drank the hemlock—Aesop’s 
Fables. How many thousands of great souls in every 
age and land have read and reread the classics of ancient 
Greece! We remember the copy of Homer that Alex- 
ander the Great took with him in a special jeweled 
casket on his career of conquest. St. Augustine tells 
us how he wept over the story of Dido and Aeneas as 
related by Vergil in the Aeneid. The founder of Stoi- 
cism, happening to find a copy of Xenophon’s Memo- 
rabilia in a bookstore in Athens, inquired, “Where can 
I find a man like Socrates?” Where, indeed! Where 
today can we find a substitute for the ancient masters 
of life and letters? 

The classics confer lasting benefits upon their appre- 
ciative readers: 

Quo semel est imbuta recens servabit odorem 
Testa diu. 
The flavor lingers! 

We began with Horace in his youth and heard him 
speak words of wisdom in his prime. We re-echo his 
saying—applying it to himself— 


Non tu corpus eras sine pectore. 
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He had a soul. Thanks to his father’s self-sacrificing 
love, he secured the priceless boon of a classical educa- 
tion. Thomas Jefferson’s father bequeathed his son a 
like privilege. The Greek and Latin authors whom he 
read at the College of William and Mary in Virginia 
qualified Jefferson to write the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence. His college days spent at Plato’s Academy in 
Athens enabled the poet Horace to enjoy in his leisure 
hours on the Sabine Farm the blessings of ennobling 
thoughts and stimulating discussions with his friends: 
“Whether it is wealth or virtue that makes men happy; 
and what attracts us in friendship, self-interest or the 
appeal of goodness; and what is the nature of the good, 
and what is its highest manifestation.” 

It was the great Roman orator Cicero, second only 
to Demosthenes in all the ages, who said: 


Haec studia adulescentiam alunt, senectutem oblectant. 


Aristophanes The Reformer 


By Patrick A. §.J. 
Weston College, Weston, Massachusetts 


The ancient classics are as timely as the daily news- 
paper. After all, the same old human problems have been 
appearing and reappearing since the fall of man. Every 
so often some scholar, some thinker announces a new 
solution to some problem, only to discover that both 
solution and problem are three thousand years old. The 
Greeks or the Romans gave the same solution. 

Aristophanes, comedian and reformer, not only pre- 
sented to his audiences the very problems that modern 
post-war political and social thinkers are discussing, but, 
more than that, he even suggested the very solutions 
that our moderns have proposed. Aristophanes wrote 
his plays during the great war of his day. The two lead- 
ers of Greece, Athens and Sparta, with their allies, were 
embroiled in a war that must have appeared worldwide 
to the Greeks. The comedian, writing during this fight, 
expressed his opinions on war, on its causes and effects, 
on peace terms and on post-war reconstruction. His 
analysis of the issues which faced the Greeks, and his 
solution of these problems are a startling manifestation 
of his deep social knowledge and awareness. 

Since he wanted peace and since he was convinced 
that this war was injurious to his people, it was only 
natural for him to propound in a condemnatory way the 
reasons for this costly war. The first charge is tossed 
with all the explosive power of a bomb at the door of 
dishonest politicians, who, for their own self-interest and 
by means of deceit, chicanery, lies, propaganda, oratory 
and promises of world-dominion lead a blind people into 
a disastrous war. Nothing as vicious as this attack has 
appeared in literature. Whether there is exaggeration 
in his picture or not, Aristophanes is convinced that in- 
competent and selfish leaders were the cause of the war. 
And so, in the Knights he paints his picture of a dis- 
honest politician and the terrible evils such a leader can 
bring upon the people. 

Such a man is one who wheedles, cajoles, flatters and 
deceives the people (45-50), one who is poorly educated 
and of low morals (188-189), one who accepts bribes and 
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practices graft (66-72, 800-808, 775), who arouses in- 
ternal disputes, discontent and race-prejudice in order 
to avoid investigation of his own dishonesty (792-797, 
812). These are the men who are responsible for war 
and for all the evils which befall the people. His point 
is clear. Citizens of a democratic city who can elect men 
of their own choice must expel from office dishonest offi- 
cials, and must choose honest and intelligent leaders 
(1937 ff.; Peace 632-647; Acharnians 600). 

The doleful effects of war are vividly pictured in 
Peace. These are the problems that must be solved if 
peace and prosperity are to return to the city. War alters 
the character of the citizens by making them vicious and 
servile (631 ff.). It transforms a kind, amiable and 
loving people into cruel, bitter and money-grabbing ani- 
mals. It draws the rural people, the backbone of the 
nation, into the cities, where they become weak and cor- 
rupted. Dishonesty (630), immorality, hunger, race- 
prejudice, discontent, suspicion, loss of religion, destruc- 
tion of family life (1320-1329) , deterioration of education, 
and greed for money envelops the entire city until all 
that is good and wholesome in the city begins to decay. 
When victory comes, the citizens take advantage of 
weaker nations (631 ff.), they begin to desire world- 
dominance, become tyrannical toward the conquered 
peoples and demand harsh peace terms. All these ter- 
rible effects of war are enumerated again and again 
throughout Peace. Scene after scene is packed with 
humor, irony, grim pathos, and depicts the vanity of war 
and its awful effects. 

It is a dark picture that Aristophanes painted for his 
fellow citizens, and yet, even where one admits there 
is some exaggeration, most of the problems and evils 
which he recognized can be discovered today after 
World War II. One need only read the newspaper to 
find that the very same problems must be faced today. 

Behind the humor, and beneath the fantastic plots 
of his plays, Aristophanes has almost concealed his 
answers to these age-old problems. The careful reader, 
however, cannot miss his solutions, which are still of 
value today. He demands an immediate return to the 
old traditional liberal education of the ancients with 
its emphasis on virtue, modesty, discipline, respect, and 
good wholesome reading (Clouds 1006-1023). In the 
Clouds he points his finger at the real cause of all the 
trouble—the poor educational system. Reform that and 
soon there will be a return to good morals, to a whole- 
some attitude towards the family, to a just treatment 
of one’s fellow citizens, and to the ancient religion. Like 
the modern advocates of rural life, he advises a return 
of the rural people, of the farmers, to their land. Make 
it worth their while and they will go back (Peace 549- 
582, 1322-1328, 865-868) ; and give these people a larger 
voice in the government (Peace 508-511). He demands 
& more serious consideration of the causes of unemploy- 
ment (Knights 1364-1386), and of the causes of poverty 
and lack of food (Eccles. 604-606, Plutus 430-463; 
Acharnians 728-747; Peace 999-1014). Solve these and 
much of your internal discontent will fade away. 

Analyzing the Athenians’ difficulties with other cities 
and peoples, he offered several shrewd suggestions. Do 
not, he warns, exploit smaller nations, but give them 
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fair economic terms (Acharnians 728-814). Be generous 
and fair, and thus win the good will of surrounding 
nations (Lysistratus 582-586; Frogs 668-702; Knights 
792-796). Above all, he cautions them, beware of an im- 
perialistic ambition, and of a desire to rule the whole 
world (Knights 1084-1100). 


But there is no need to continue, for our point has 
been made. A satirist, a thinker, a reformer of ancient 
Greece fearlessly faced the very problems that we mod- 
erns must meet and solve today. He cloaked both the 
problems and the solutions with humor and fantasy, 
but his answers were solid and valid. Many of them 
are worth considering today. These works of Aristoph- 
anes are but another proof that the great body of 
literature written by some of the finest pagan thinkers 
contains material that is invaluable to us today. Those 
who neglect it deprive themselves of a great treasure. 


Word, the journal of the Linguistic Cirele of New 
York, is in its first volume. Henri F. Muller, the Presi- 
dent of the association, gives the purpose of the journal 
in explaining its title: 


With the title WORD we intend to emphasize the multiform 
natural structure of linguistic reality and the necessity for study- 
ing language in all the fulness of its various functions and 
relations. 


The periodical appears three times a year, and is under 
the editorship of Pauline Taylor, 66 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 11. 


Saint Louis University 
and the 


CLASSICS 


Saint Louis University has believed in 
classical education since its inception as 
a secondary school in 1818. 


Jts Department of Classical Languages is 
fully sympathetic with the great tradition and 
convinced of the place of the classics in our 
changing world. 


Jts ideals envision a combination of the 
best objectives of modern classical research, 
along with the timeless aims of genuinely 
humane education. 


Jts courses in classical languages look to 
the needs and interests both of students in 
the undergraduate schools and of specialists- 


in-training in the graduate school. 
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